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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Among the multifarious blessings enjoyed by 
the people of a free government, that of Educa- 
tion diffused among the mass, untrammelied by 
the restrictions of political bigotry, holds an ex- 
alted rank. Correctly imparted, and properly 
received, it forms an enduring cement to the po- 
litical and civil institutions of a republic, and 
adds strength and beauty to the structure,which 


\} 


the storms of centuries, though impelled by the | 
malignant powers of surrounding despotism, | 


cannot destroy or efface. 
In this country, Education has taken deep 


root, and flourishes with a vigor unknown where |) 


distinctive castes mar the beauties of the social } 
system, and abridge the privileges of the many | 


for the gratification of the few. Here, too, a 
proper deference is paid to the majesty of female 
intellect, and on every side, our mothers, our 
wives and our sisters are developing traits of 
character compatible with that exalted 
which they fill asthe mentors of those who, ir 
our legislative halls, will control the future des- 
tinies of the nation. 

Formed by the God of nature with a delicacy 
of frame inadequate to endure the arduous toils 
incumbent upon man, woman has ever been 
considered by the opposite sex rather as a para- 
site than a co-worker—rather as an inf 
der of creation than a co.equal gem in the 


coronet upon the brow of intelligence. Looking 


‘rior 





Or. | 


bright | 


tioned the unholy despotism, 





| graces and virtues which adorn the name of hu- | 


the great ocean of moral darkness. 





| thus upon her, when by the peculiar arrange. 
iment of society she could not display those 
qualities of mind and soul which she possesses, 
man became accustomed to treat her as a sub.) 
servient and obedient creature, and custom sanc- 
She was ocnatd| 
ered as merely an appendage 
useful only as a means of perpetuating his spe- 
cies and gratifying his appetites. 
was woman chained to the gloomy car of Ignor- 
ance, and that beautiful 
the altar of Intelligence, the 
hidden, like the brilliant pearl, in the depths of 


Thus for ages 


and glowing spark from 


female mind, was 


bright and enduring qualities of mind ; 
pure and holy traits of affection and love ; those 


manity, now awakened by the glorious influence 


station || 


of Christianity, were all enshrouded with the 
|| shadow of Ignorance, without a single prompter 
[s ita 


for ages remained a 


_to their developement. a wonder then that 


man should have savage ? 
and, cultivating nought but his physical energies, 


? Is 


should 


| “ee + . . . ‘ 
exhibited but a faint image of his Creator 


‘it a wonder that feuds and contention 
‘have agitated the whole social compact, when 
the holy influence of , bright in all her 
mental] charms, should have m en wanting? No! 


rild some- 


worat 


True, the fire of inborn intelligence w 
times burn too brightly even for the dampness 
Ccus- 


of universal ignorance and the behests of 
| tom, and bursting forth like a meteor amid the 


3 


to his nature, and | 


All those | 
those 


| 
man look upon the weaker sex as his property 


darkness of compelled even the proud 
master to look upon his slave with astonishment. 


While custom and unrevealed religion bade 


-o} 
night, 


rather than companion, the genius of the female 


_mind slumbered in apathy. But the does 


ethics of the Nazarene—He who ‘spake a 


man never spake ’—the great-Prophet of ios, 
trine of Equality, and bade 
ian cherish, and love, and honor with respect 


taucht the divine doct 


the weaker sex—bade him look upon her intel- 


lectual faculties as a portion of his own nature 
—bade him listen to her voice as the organ of 
love and intelligence, and to permit her to sit in 
the high and holy places of society. Wherever 
the resplendent rays of the Star of Bethlehem 
hath penetrated and illumined the dark cham- 
bers of the human heart, it is there that the 
beauty and excellence of the female mind are 
exhibited in all their enchantment. Since the 
giant minds of Luther and his coadjutors rent 
the veil of and superstition that 


shrouded the altar of Christianity, where alone 


ignorance 


for ten consecutive centuries the lamp of litera. 
ture was kept burning, how many resplendent 
stars have been added to the galaxy of Ameri- 
ean and European literature, from among the 
fair daughters of 

Notwithstanding t 


each clime ! 

he system of female educa- 
tion ever has been, and still is, greatly defective, 
yet hundreds have taken their inefficient ‘ staff 
and scrip,’ and set out upon a successful pilgrim- 
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_-its power. 
“erably by the aid of the bellows, but the wind- 





age to the fountain of human knowledge,where, 
with the natural ardor and enthusiasm of the 
female heart, they have drank large draughts 
from the ‘Pierean spring,’ and dispensed the 
blessings thereof with a bounteous hand. Until 
within a few ycars females were seldom per- 
mitted to indulge in studies beyond the element- 
ary knowledge of schools; and it was considered 
as equivalent to a waste of time and money to 
bestow on them the expense and labor of teach- 
ingthem the higher branches of education.— 
History, Astronomy, Mathematies, Algebra, 
Philosophy, Rhetoric, et cetera, were consider- 
ed useless studies, and necessary only for the 
intended professional scholar, whose business it 
is to acquire a knowledge of these things. 
Toteach them the use of any language but 
their vernacular tongue, was a thing scarcely 
dreamed of ; and to have intimated that young 
ladies were) capable of delving into the occult 
mysteries of natural science, and the abstract 
principles of metaphysics, would have subjected 
the asserter tothe sneersofthe many. But such 
notions are fast disappearing before the onward 
march of UNIVERSAL EDUCATION, and throughout 
the length and breadth of our land, seminaries 
for the exclusive benefit of young ladies are 
springing up. Within their walls many future 
De Staels, Mores, Hemans, Sigourneys, Sedg- 
wicks, Goulds and Leslies may be storing their 
intellectual garners with the fruits of study, 
which harvest will give them sustenance that 
will never fail in its bounty during their wan- 
derings and researches in the variegated fields 
of literature. It is a noble scene—a scene 
which makes the heart of the wise and benevo- 
ent glad, to see the female mind free from the 
effects of those illiberal prejudices which en. 
thralled it, and all its proverbial ardor becoming 
beautified and strengthened by an extended 
knowledge so necessary to the wife and mother, 
to whose care is intrusted the infantile guidanee 
and formation of character of the statesmen who 
are hereafter to wield the destinies of this great 
-Republic. B. J. Le 








THE SHAKERESS. 
* Love is not the growth of human will.’ 
( Concluded.) 

When Matilda fied from her aged companion, 

“she had taken momentary refuge in a thicket ; 

but when the retreating footsteps of the latter 

were no longer heard, she stepped cautiously 

forth, and”followed in the direction of Jemima, 

until’she reached the cross roads. She shrunk 

back and became violently agitated, as her eyes 

first fell upon an upright stake in the middle of 

the highway, which, surrounded by the shadowy 

darkness, nearly resembled the form of a human 
being. 

She pressed her hands upon her breast, as 
though endeavoring to check the violent throb- 
bings of her heart. After giving vent to one 
long, deep sigh, she slowly advanced ; and in 
another moment she stood over the mangled re- 


- mains of her lover—Edward, the suicide ! 


It is with love as with religion—those who 
talk the most of it, generally know the least of 
A fire may be made to blaze consid. 


@nlivened flame dies away when the extraneous 
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spot where his dishonored remains were bestow. 


dles naturally, and burns without interruption, 
must be supported by combustible materials, and 
will not easily go out. 

Poor Matilda had strongly loved, but she knew 
it not. Love had been represented to her as 
something criminal; but her own conscience 
told her there was nothing in those pure and 
generous emotions which swelled her heart when 
she first listened to the voice of Edward Worth- 
ington, that deserved censure. He was virtu- 
ous, and she respected him; he was brave, and 
she honored him; he loved her, and she was 
grateful; he was unhappy, and she pitied him ; 
and all these feelings inspired her with tender- 
ness. Butshe did not know that this was love— 
pure, genuine affeetion. Edward first beheld 
the young Shakeress at the house of worship, 
where he had gone out of mere curiosity. He 
was pleased with her appearance, and shortly 
afterwards obtained an interview with her. She 
listened to his discourse, and it was such as 
Virtue herself would not have blushed to hear ; 
and he, perceiving that she was not indifferent 
to him, asked her in marriage of her father, a 
conspicuous member of the Shaker community. 

As may naturally be expected, the old man 
was much alarmed when he learned that Ed- 
ward had already conversed with his daughter. 
She was closely confined ina dark chamber, 
where no human being was allowed to visit her, 
excepting an elder, who occasionally waited up- 
on her, and strove to bring her to repentance. 

As Matilda had been taught to consider mar- 
riage the most heinous of all crimes, it did not 
require much time to ebtain from her a promise 
that she would discard Edward forever, when 
she learned that he was ‘ in love with her.’ 

Edward was sent for, that he might hear her 
determination from her own lips; and a smile 
of triumph played around the mouths of the 
brethren and sisters, when they heard her tell 
him she did noftove him, and he must visit her 
no more. 

Matilda was then released from her confine- 
ment, but was still cl tched ; as thie e- 
motions which she bevayoleeen Edward with 
an agonized look bade her adieu, and the hec- 
tic flush and wasted cheek which followed hard 
upon, convinced the faithful ones that her heart 
was with the exile. 

There was no kind breast upon which she 
could lean for support—no confidant to whom 
she could unburthen ‘her full heart. Had she 
acknowledged the deep interest which she felt 
in the banished youth, punishment and severe 
reproof would have followed the confession. 

She pined in hopeless anguish. She did not 
strive to combat her feelings, for she knew not 
that love was gradually undermining her exist- 
ence, and hastening her to that grave which 
kindly offers its asylum to the wretched. She 
did not conjecture that the holy flame which lit 
her young bosom was that self-same love which 
her worthy friends so severely censured; and 
therefore she always indignantly protested that 
her heart was untouched by passion, when in- 
sinuations were thrown out to that effect. 

She had languished thus for several months, 
when she accidentally heard that her disconso- 
late lover had put a period to his own existence, 












that he was buried at the cross roads, and that 


“pport is Withheld : while that fire which kin-@ a stake, driven through his breast, marked the 
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ed. For the first time, Matilda suspected her 
heart of affection for Edward. The certainty 
that he was lost to to her forever, fell like a sud- 
den blight upon her spirits,and she felt an almost 
irresistible inclination to rush to the place of his 
interment and pour out her lamentations upon 
his grave. 

Fortunately the tidings of Edward’s death did 
not reach the ears of her fastidious guardians so 
soon ; as, in that case, they would have given a 
true interpretation to her frequent sighs and in- 
coherent exclamations. 

But Matilda strove to control her grief, and 
so far succeeded in quelling every outward de- 
monstration of sorrow, that the Shakers suspect 
ed not the real cause of her infirmity, but looked 
upon her as one whom Death had marked out 
for an early victim. 

It was while things were in this situation,that 
one of the old ladies, who has already figured 
in this narrative under the title of mother Jemi- 
ma Richardson, had oceasion to go to an adja- 
cent village, to purchase some implements of 
housewifery, and Matilda asked permission to 
accompany her, with the intentioh of visiting 
Edward’s grave, should they fall in with it dur- 
ing theirjourney. Matilda had been disappoint- 
ed in the morning, for Jemima took the nearest 
route through the woods when she went to 
town; but in returning, she preferred getting 
into the road as soon as possible, not relishing 
sylvan scenery after night-fall. By this means, 
Matilda gained her point with much less trouble 
than she had anticipated at the commencement 
of the journey. 

Upon approaching the melancholy spot,’ Ma- 
tilda felt a superstitious awe, which caused her 
to pause for a few moments; but during those 
few moments, Memory came with ebon wing, 
and brushing aside every idea save that of Ed- 
ward, traced deeply on her heart every word 
which she had heard him utter; the look of 
despondency which blanched his features when 
he left her in hopeless misery ; and oh! deepest 
of all did it carve the recollection of her harsh. 
ness and indifference—yes, for here her heart 
bled, and its tenderest fibres were strained to 
bursting. 

She convulsively grasped the stake for sup- 
port; but hastily relinquishing it, she cried, ‘No, 
no—once have I placed the shaft in his heart— 
shall I plunge it still deeper in his cold bosom 7 
She sat down upon the damp ground, and then 
her feelings were vented without control. Fe- 
male timidity no longer chained her trembling 
tongue, but in all the recklessness of despair 
she made the surrounding woods echo with her 
moans and lamentations, 

‘I did love thee, murdered Edward! she ex- 
claimed, ‘and Heaven approved my love—but 
I, wretch that I was, spurned the generous prof. 
fer of thy affection, and listened to the counsels 
of those who have destroyed thee! Oh! were 
it in my power to recall the past—could I but 
make amends for” 

She ceased, for at that moment her eye fell 
upon a white figure emerging from a thicket by 
the side of the y: 
slowly. ”“I'was@fuman form bound in death. 
clothes; its white garments fluttered in the 











It approached her | 














wind, and with noiseless step it came majesti. 
cally on. 

Did Matilda swoon, or cry out with terror ? 
No—had ‘a thousand ghosts shrieked at once on 
the hollow wind,’ the desperate soul of that bro. 
ken-hearted girl would have looked carelessly on, 
and deemed apprehension folly, when the reality 
of her misery admitted of no aggravation. 

‘ Now, by the manes of him thou mournest, by 
the voice that’s hushed for aye, and the eyes 


which are closed in their long, last slumber, | 


tell me, maiden, what boon wouldst thou ask of 
one who hath power to grant thy dearest wish ?” 
said the spectre, in a low, sepulchral voice. 

‘ E’en to be laid beside him! answered Matil- 
da, wildly. 

‘ Didst thou not drive him from thee ? asked 
the other, in a seyere tone. . 

‘Yes, yes? exclaimed she—‘ But if thou art 
an inhabitant of the spiritual world, take this 
heart from my bosom and bear it to Edward. 
Tell him ’tis all I can offer as a propitiation for 
my unkindness—’twill be a most eloquent medi- 
ator.’ 

‘He accepts the offering ! cried the other ; and 
throwing off his ghostly disguise, Edward pres. 
sed the repentant Matilda in rapture to his 
heart. 

‘My brain is bewildered,’ sighed the astonished 
girl—*what tantalizing dream is this ?” 

‘Ah! Matilda—forgive the deception,’ said 
Edward ; ‘I knew that you loved me in despite 
of your assumed indifference, and commission- 
ed a confidential friend to relate to you a forged 
story of my death. I justly imagined that you 
would visit my grave, and I have watched your 
movements until now. I saw you approach—I 
planted my decoy, and it drew you to this spot, 
where I awaited you. Do you forgive the arti. 
fice ?” ' 

But Matilda seemed to have paid little atten- 
tion to Edward’s explanation. Her arms were 
thrown about his neck, her head was reclined a- 
gainst his bosom, and, as if fearing he should 
again be torn from her, she started at every noise 
in the brake, and clung more firmly to his breast 
when the rising gusts of wind swept by them. 

* Will not my dear Matilda tell me that I am 
forgiven ?’ repeated Edward. 

‘I hear thy words,’ without lifting her head— 
‘Go on—I will listen while thou talkest—I can- 
not see thy eyes, for it isdark; but I can hear 
thee. Iam very happy, and yet I can do noth. 
ing but weep: but thou shalt talk until my tears 
are dry, and my heart has ceased to beat so vio- 
lently. Tell me thou lovest me.’ 

‘Yes, Matilda, you know I love you,’ answer- 
ed Edward ; ‘and, as a first proof of that, I will 
hear you te ashelter, for the storm is ready to 
burst over our heads, and your fragile form is 
but ill qualified to cope with the tempest,’ 

‘Not now, my best heloved,’ said she ; ‘rise 
not from this sacred spot. "Tis too happy a place 
to leave. Let me hearthy words. Support me 
with thy right hand.’ She then hid her face a- 
gain in his bosom, and her emotion redoubled. 

‘Happy moment ! exclaimed Edward. ‘After 
all my anxiety, my ceaseless watchings,and tor- 
menting fears, I am assured that thou art mine.’ 
The heavens were overspread with blackness, 
and heavy drops of rain began to fall. 

+‘ Let me convey you to some shelter,’ said Ed- 
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ward. ‘The night wind is cold, and the storm 
threatens us.’ 

She answered not. A heavy clap of thunder 
rang through the forest, and the earth trembled. 

‘Matilda ! Come, we must leaye this place ? 
said Edward. 

She answered with a long sigh. 

He pressed his cheek to hers—he became alar. 
med, for her breathing was short and quick—she 


pressed’ him convulsively to her bosom a moment. | 


Her grasp suddenly relaxed. Her head sunk 
upon his breast. Edward seized her in his arms, 
arid bore her lifeless form to a cottage not far dis. 
tant; but ere he reached it, the rain poured in 
torrents, the thunder roared and rattled along 
the heavens, the crinkled lightning leaped from 
cloud to forest tree, the brooks were swelled,and 
the broad streams, as they rushed tumultuously 
from the hills, threw their spray high upon the 
foliage of the bowing wood. 

Now wading up to his arm-pits, and now 
ploughing his way through sloughs and sands, 
Edward held firmly his precious burthen until 
he reached a small hovel, which, although not 
of very promising appearance, was lit up by a 
cheerful pitchknot, and built of the finest logs 
which the country afforded. | 

Edward impetuously stove open the door ; 
which, not being provided with hinges, answer- 
ed his violent kick by a leap into the very mid. 
dle of the room, quite to the discomfiture of some 
half a dozen chubby damsels,who were regaling 
themselves over a huge wooden dish of hominy, 
which was overturned by the onset of the flying 
door. 

Starting up, ‘more in sorrow than in anger,’ 
the astonished crew exclaimed—A gentleman 
with a dead lady Some of the younger ones 
set up a violent scream as Edward entered with 
the pale and senseless Matilda. He called aloud 
for dry clothing, for restoratives ; and then, un- 
ceremoniously throwing a handful of brush upon 
the embers in the fire-place, proceeded to chafe 
the temples of Matilda. She opened her eyes— 
she started on her feet, and, gaging wildly round 
a moment, exclaimed—‘Where am I? Where 
13’ 





Ifer eyes met those of Edward. She rushed 
towards him, and he caught her fainting form 
in his arms. The inmates of the cottage stood 
around, regarding the scene with mute astonish- 
ment. The suddenness of their entry, the revi- 
val of Matilda, her wild expressions and her 
swoon, seemed to affect them like magic, and 
entrance their faculties so completely, that, af- 
ter the first exclamation, they were rendered in. 
capable of uttering a word, Still, an acute ob- 
server might have detected the ruling passion in 
the rueful side-glance which several of them cast 
at the ejected hominy, which covered nearly 
one third of the circumscribed floor, and, gradu- 
ally elongating, was beginning to assume the 
proportions of the broad-mouthed Rio de la 
Plata. 

In vain did Edward use threats and entreaties 
to induce the family to take charge of Matilda, 


and divest her of her wet g2«ents ; until at last, 
thrusting his ha»¢ into his pocket, he drew out 


a handful ofchange. The jingling of coin hada 
surprising effect upon the whole company, and 
introduced a new personage upon the stage. A 
low door slowly opened, and the bronzed features 


















of a withered weodentan were thrust é thrust forth from 
their obscurity, and the squeaking tones 
of extreme old age demanded ‘ what the good 
gentleman would please to have;’ and at the 
same time he proceeded to arouse his worthy 
helpmate, who slumbered beside him, and re. 
peated to her all Edward's wishes so correctly, 
that it was fully evident he had been a quiet 
observer of the whole scene from the first. 
Suitable attentions were now paid to Matilda. 
She perfectly recovered, and Edward conveyed 
her tohis mother’s house. In a few days, Ed. 
ward and Matilda plighted their vows in the 
presence of the ‘holy man.’ A happier couple 
never existed, 
' Edward related these facts to me with his own 
lips, and earnestly added—‘ If ever you marry, 
my boy, by all means marry a Shakeress—if 
you can.’ U. Ve Us 








LOSS OF LIFE BY WAR. 
It is estimated that thirty thousand millions 
of human beings have perished to satisfy the 
insatiable maw of war. Among the most dis- 
asterous of battles upon record, and the numbers 
slain, are—Austerlitz, 20,000; Dresden, 30,000; 
Waterloo, 40,000; Eylau, 50,000; Borodina, 
80,000; Isus, 110,000; Arbela, 300,000 ; in two 
of the battles of Cesar, 700,000 ; in the seige 
of Jerusalem more than a million; and at the 
taking of Troy, more than two millions, The 
New York Observer says thatin the Russian 
campaign there perished in six months, more 
than half a million; during twelve years of 
the recent wars in Burope, no less than 5,800,- 
000! The army of Xerxes, probably more than 
5,000,000 was reduced in less than two years to 
a few thousands. Jenghis Khan butchered in the 
single district of Herat 1,600,000, and in two 
cities with their dependencies, 1,760,000; and 
the Chinese historians assure us that during the 
last 26 years of his reign he massacred an ave- 
rage of halfa million every year, and in the 
first 14 years, no less than eighteen millions! 
31,500,000 in 41 years bya single hand! Gre- 
cian wars gacrificed 15,000,000 ; those of the 
12 Cwsars, 30,000,000; those of the Crusades, 
40,000,000; those of the Saracens and the 
Turks, 60,000,000 each ; those of the Tartars, 


80,000,000. 








EXPENSIVE JOKE. 
Charles Cotton, the author of Virgil Travestie, 
‘inserted a joke in that poem which cost him 
dearly. His sacrilegious wit could not spare 
the sacred character of his grandmother's raff, 
which he ridiculed ina couplet. A stroke of the 
old lady’s pen, however, revenged her own 
wrongs, and those of the Bard of Mantua at 
once, for she struck Cotton out of an estate of 
£400 a year, which she had bequeathed to him 


in her will. 


Porpirius Mason found in the hands of a 
book-binder of Lyons, the works of Agolart; 
the mechanic was on the point of using it to 
line the covers of his books, ‘The original Mag- 
na Charta, with all its appendages of seals and 
signatures, was discovered by Sir Robt. Cotton 
one day at his tailor’s ; the man was holding it 
it in his hand ready to cut it up for measures. 

















Trust not to appearances. sa» te 
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THE ESSAVIST. 
Yor the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
NO. Il. 
‘The proper study of mankind is man.—Pore. 

It is often said that ail knowledge is useful :— 
which could be true, enly, if we were able to 
acquire all. A knowledge that things exist as 
they are, without an ability to apply that knowl- 
edge to any useful purpose, or to discover the 
origin or final cause of their existence, it would 
be merely tautology to say is knowledge of no 
utility. Therefore the study of the natural sci- 
ences, if considered as embracing a mere collec. 
tion of facts and events, gathered from the ma- 
terial world, without reference to their utility 
in the arts and in the tmprovement of man’s 
moral and intellectual nature, clogs the mind 
with idle and useless rubbish, fertile in the names 
of things, but barren in the knowledge of prin. 
ciples. And yet it is a very prevalent error to 
suppose that we are advancing in knowledge, 








while our acquisitions are merely the names of 


things, and not ideas. Asa separate isolated 
idea can form no useful knowledge unless it 
have some relation to other ideas, so a knowledge 
of some truths is wholly useless until they be 
found tohave some connexion with other truths. 
After that knowledge has been acquired which 
different circumstances and occupations render 
necessary, for different individual, it is then pro- 
per for them to'turn their attention to that which 
is next in the order of usefulness. 

In the vast field of knowledge displayed be- 
fore us, from which we may gather instruction 
and wisdom, I would make three divisions :-— 
the first embracing the study of the attributes 
and character of Him who is the maker and dis- 
poser of all things: the second comprising the 
study of the properties and laws of the material 


world: and the third—the study of May, ‘the. 


noblest work of creation. 
In the first division, the study of the attributes 


and character of the Deity, I leave the office of 


instruction to those set apart for that sacred ser- 
vice. In the second division we find the Naty. 
ral Sciences,embracing a field as boundless as the 
Universe. Some of the subjects embraced, in 
this division, when properly pursued, derive their 


chief importance from conducing to the ad-. 


vancement of the arts:—others afford high in- 
tellectual pleasyre, and some, by unlocking the 
arcana of nature, and unfolding to mortal ken 
the harmonious system of laws which govern 
the Universe, serve to elevate our views above 
terrestrial objects, and lead the mind “from na- 
ture up to nature’s God.” But important and 
engaging as is the study of the properties and 
laws of the material world, there is another sub. 
ject—the study of ‘* Mankind”-—which has stil] 
greater claims to our partiality by reason of its 
intrinsic worth and practical utility. And 
should I fail to convince the reader of its high 
claims to his consideration, if, perchance, there 
were need of other arguments in its favor than 
his own mind has already suggested, he may 
blame the writer, but not his subject. 

Thestudy of mankind may be considered in 
a threefold light:—man as a moral, man as an 
intellectual, and man as a social being, or mem- 


ober of society. These different views of the 


ce < ibject haye been the theme of philosophers, || sufficient without foreign aid from fellow man || 
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poets and statesmen in all ages. Among those 
nations where the light of inspiration never 
shone, man has been held as a morally account- 
able being, and the germs of a holier system 
and purer faith, may be seen even among the ab- 
surdities and impietics of the heathen mytholo- 
gy. But with us man’s moral nature derives 
still greater importance. With the heathen phi- 
losophers, man’s moral accountability was but 
dimly shadowed forth by reason, while we have 
the light of divine wisdom to teach us the way 
to happiness and heaven; and tous the ‘sacred 
word” has become “ erring reason’s guide.” 
Upon the importance of intellectual philoso- 
phy or the study of mind, I need not dwell, for 
as far as mind risesin dignity and importance 
above inanimate matter, so does the study of 
that mysterious agency that wilis and reasons, 
rank in precedence before all other subjects of 
knowledge. The study of the natural sciences 
is indeed interesting and highly useful when 
pursued in reference to their legitimate end, as 
conducing to the advancement of the arts, there- 
by affording us more ample means of happiness, 
and as forming a beautiful and sublime system 
of natural theology. But the subjects which 
form the natural science are secondary objects 








in the ultimate design of creation, and when 
they shall have fulfilled the objects of their be- 
ing, we are informed that they will forever pass 
away. When the heavens shall be rolled to- 
gether by the Almighty’s hand, the laws of 
Newton andof Kepler will be no more; and 
when the carth shall melt away, the diamond 
will lose its lustre, and the richest gems of Ar- 
aby will be dissolved in the chaos from whence 
it sprung. But Minp can never be dissolved. 
Of origin divine, its nature isimmortality. The 
gems of immortal thought will never lose their 
brightness, but rising from the chaos of dissol- 
wing nature will grow brighter and brighter as 
they approach the throne of the Eternal. 
When the Almighty had formed the earth and 
peopled it with living creatures, he created man 
in his own image and made him lord and gov- 
ernor of all this fair creation, ‘That a being so 
feeble as man should hold the mastery over the 
whole creation of animal life is evidence in it- 
self of the superiority of man’s nature—of an 
assimilation to its divine original, and marks a 
wide distinction between his destiny and that 
of the brutes which perish. But the power 
which gives man this mastery and clothes him 
with such regal dignity is not found in his phy- 
sical constitution, for there his strength is but 
weakness. In his infancy man is the most weak 
—the most helpless of all the animal creation. 
The young of the lion—the lord of the brute 
creation—after only a short period of depen- 
dence, soon acquires that maturity, which ena- 
bles him to provide for himself, and range his 
native forests the fearless monarch of the wild. 
Tne searce fledged eagle. after a few trials of 
its strength around its eyrie wm the mountain 
peak, soars forth on its native element, with 
a wing as bold and flight as rapid as iis sire. 
Not so with man. Generations of the inferior 








/animals may pass from the earth, ere man has 
| attained the meridian of his glory. But although 
his faculties are thus slowly developed—al- 


| though during a lengthy period they are not even || 
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to support his frail existence, they at length ac- 
quire a power which soars as far above the lion’s 
strength—yea, infinitely farther than docs that 

animal’s above that of the meanest reptile. And 

let itnot be decmed irreverent when 1 ask 

where, in the sphere of nature, shall we place a 

limit to man’s power? He has already brought 

lightning from the clouds; and viewing mind 

as ever progressive, need we deem it madness 
in man to conjecture that he may at length 
dive into the bowels of the earth and quench 
the liquid fires which light up the voleano, or 
with a lofticr aim bid the thunders cease their 
muttering ! 

But the superiority of man’s nature consists 
not in physical but in mental power; not in the 
truly wonderful but intuitive promptings of in- 
stinct, but in the considerate deductions of rea- 
son. It is from experience only—from a know- 
ledge of the past, aided by reason, that man can 
judge of the future ; but without this experience, 
and devoid of instinct as he is, man sould be 
more helpless than the feeblest of the brutes. 
The young of animals, without the promptings 
of experience, instinctively recoil from the dan- 
gerous brow of the precipice, while those of our 
species would creep upon its verge with careless 
insecurity. Man slowly learns; his lessons are 
taken in the rough school of experience, under a 
rigid discipline, that costs him manya sigh and 
manyatear. But man can learn ; and although 
the history of the past is the only book of earth- 
ly knowledge, from its pages he may gather 
wisdom which will enable him to jay open the 
arcana of the future. Acquainted with those 
principles of human nature which ever have 
been and ever will be the same—enabled to 
trace the motives of human conduct, and nicely 
weigh the causes which modify them—know- 
ing what has been in human conduct, he ean 
safely predict under given eircumstances what 
will be. His legitimate deductions from the 
past are based upon a principle as unerring as it 
is universal, for the laws which regulate the in- 
fluence of motives upon the conduct, as unstable 
as they may seem, are in reality as fixed as the 
laws of the universe. 

All our actions towards our fellow men are 
based upon the estimate we form of them. Daily 
brought in contact with them as members of a 
common society, our dependence iies upon oth- 
ers as much as upon ourselves, for the immedi- 
ate wants as well as for the luxuries of life. We 
make compacts with others, trust our property 
and lives in their hands, lay plans for the future, 
and always with an eye to the characters of 
those with whom we are dealing; and if our 
judgement of mankind be erroneous, our hopes 
will most surely be blighted, and our prospects 
fail us. And if this knowledge of mankind be 
necessary to regulate our conduet with individu. 
als inthe humble walks of life, much more will 
it be needed by those whose station places them 
where they have to deal with communities of 
people, with states, and with nations. The phi- 
lanthropist, if he would accomplish some worthy 
object of moral reform, and counteract by his 
efforts some prevailing vice, will not only fail of 
accomplishing his object, but will often be pro- 





ductive of evil where he thought of doing good, 
if he misjudges mankind and pursues impolitic 
measures, In this age of railroad speed and 
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unbridled enthusiasm, the instances are not few 
where worthy causes have been defeated by the 
violence, intolerant spirit and impolitic measures 
of their ‘advocates’—for I cannot call them 
‘supporters.’ He who sets himself up as a re- 
former in morals or politics, must be an adept 
in human nature, or he may expect to be cir- 
cumvented in his plans by wiser heads ; and how- 
ever noble the object he would accomplish, he 
may defeat it by his narrow-minded policy, 
which is ever the natural fruit of an ignorance 
of mankind. 

We have thus in a brief and necessarily im. 
perfect manner, glanced at the magnitude and 
importanee of the subject, which is all that the 
limits of this number will admit. Its further in- 
vestigation—the best means of acquiring that 
knowledge of mankind whieh is so necessary to 
our success in every human undertaking, and 
in all the relations of social life, would be a sub. 
ject as replete with interest as it certainly is with 


practical utility. CAIUS. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket." 
DRAWING, 
LETTER II, 


Young Ladies:— Having in the first letter 
pointed out the kind and quality of materials 
to be used in drawing, we will procecd to an il- 
lustration of the rules of perspective, which, as 
before observed, enter into the composition of 
almost every pictorial representation. 

Perspective is the art of drawing by geometri- 
cal rules, so as to represent any object ona plain 
surface as it appears to the spectator. There are 
many contrivances by which the use of rules 
may be dispensed with in producing good per- 
spective, but they are not always at hand, and, 
therefore, a knowledge of correct rules is greatly 
to be preferred. 

Perspective may be divided into two kinds, 
parallel and oblique. 

Parallel perspective is when the object to be 
represented has one of its sides parallel to the 
plane of the picture, and which side, as all the 
lines run parallel, cannot have any vanishing 
lines. In parallel perspective, the centre of the 
picture is the vanishing point of those lines 
which are at right angles with the lines of the 
side parallel to the picture. 

Oblique perspective is so called when 
the sides of an object stand in an oblique direc. 
tion to the plane of the picture, in which case 
the lines of both sides will be vanishing lines. 

There are other terms used, which it is neces- 
sary for the learner to understand. | 

The. original object is the object intended to 
be represented, Thus, in representing the Fe- 
male Academy, as on our first page, it, with the 
trees which decorate it, would be the original 
object ; the various sides of the building woyjd 
be what are termed original planes, and the dif- 
ferent lines original lines. 

The perspective plane is the picture itself. 

The base line is the line formed by the bottom 
of the picture, 

The horizontal line isa linc drawn transverse- 
ly across the picture, parallel with the base line, 
and always of the same height as the spectator’s 
eye. When a person stands upon the shore and 
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looks upon the ocean, the farthest part of the sea 
which is visible is the horizontal line. 

The point of sight is the’eye of the spectator. 

‘The centre, (which is not always the centre 
of the picture,) is a point in the horizontal line 
immediately opposite the spectator’s eye. In 
this point, all lines which are perpendicular to 
the plane of the figure, vanish. 

A vanishing point is any point in the picture 
in which two or more parallel lines of an object 
would meet or vanish, and these lines are term- 
ed vanishing lines. 

The point of distance is the distance of the 
eye from the picture, which should always be 
equal to or greater than its length. This point 
is placed upon the horizontal line, which is con- 
tinued beyond the picture, as in the annexed 











example, 
A B 
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ABC D represents the plane of the picture, nF 
the horizontal line, and « the centre of the pic- 
ture. To find the point of distance, continue the 
horizontal line forward from F to a, or farther if 
you choose; then from the point of sight a, 
mark off with a pair of compasses the point n, 
which will be the point of distance, the line of 
G ton being equal to the length of the picture. 
Remember, the point of distance should never 
be less from the centre than equal to the length 
of the picture, but may be more.* 

In the second example, we illustrate the man. 
ner of representing a row of trees in perspective. 
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ABC Dis the plane of the picture, and & F 
the horizontal line; continue the horizontal to 
any distance, f, and mark off the length of the 
picture upon it, commencing at a point opposite 
the eye of the spectator, which in this example 
is at Gg, (the vanishing point, ) and you will have 
the point of distance u. hen sketch the nearest 
tree, which is upon the base line at L, and draw 
a line from 1 to G, on which the trees are to be 
placed. Then mark off the distance between the 
trees along the base line, beginning at the point1. 

It will be observed that the base line is not 
sufficiently long to mark off the distance, there- 
fore continue it toL; then draw lines from the 
distance point 1 tothe points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and the 
points in which these lines intersect the line 1 a, 
will be the place for the trees. From the top of 
the nearest tree at z draw a line toc, which will 
be the line for the tops of the rest of the trees, 
supposing them to be all of an equal height. 
This same rule may be applied to other objects, 





such as the doorways and windows along a street, 
the width of houses,the arches and piers of bridg- | 





* Should the paper not be large enough to comprise 
the point of distance, a piece of paper may be added, 
or the drawing may be fastened upon the table, and the 
point marked out there, 
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es, &c., and is used in almost every other prob- 
lem in perspective. 

‘Should you wish to represent a lane, with 
trees upon each side, you have only to drawa 
line from c to G, (supposing the nearest tree up- 
on that side to stand at c,) and reversing your 
point of distance and the figures upon the base 
line, and you will have the correct position for 
the trees upon the left. In this example,the posi. 
tion of the spectator would deviate considerably 
from the centre of the lane, being far to the left. 

In our next, we shall give exam oles in draw- 


ing houses, arches, &e.in perspective, B. J. L. 
————— 
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An excellent moral may bo drawn from the follawing hu- 
morous sketch, copied from the Cincinnati Chronicle. 


THE HOLE IN MY POCKET. 

It is now about a year since my wife said to 
me one day, ‘Pray, Mr. Slackwater, have you 
that half dollar about you that I gave you this 
morning? I felt in my waistcoat pocket, and I 
felt in my breeches pocket, and I turned my 
purse inside out, but it was all empty space— 
which is very different from specie ; so I said to 
Mrs. Slackwater, ‘I’ve last it, my dear; posi- 
tively, there must be a hole in my pocket? ‘I'll 
sew it up,’ said she. 

An hour or two aftor, I met Tom Stebbins. 
‘How did that ice cream set?’ said Tom. ‘It 
set,’ said I, ‘like the sun, gloriously.” And as I 
spoke, it flashed upon me that my missing half 
dollar had paid for those ice creams ; however, I 
held my peace, for Mrs. Slackwater sometimes 
makes remarks. And even when she assured 
me at breakfast next morning that there was no 
hole in my pocket, what could I do but lift my 
brow and say, ‘Ah, is’nt there! really ? 

Before a week had gone by, my wife, who like 
a dutiful helpmate, as she is, always gave me 
her loose change to keep, called fora 25 cent piece 
which had been deposited in my sub.treasury 
for safe keeping. “There was a poor woman at 
the door,’ she said, ‘that she’d promised it to 
her for certain.’ ‘Well, wait a moment,’ I cried. 
So I pushed inquiries first in this direction, then 
in that, then in the other; but vacancy return- 
ed a horrid groan. 

‘On my soul,’ said I, thinking it best to show 
a bold front, ‘you must keep my pockets in better 
repair, Mrs. Slackwater ; this piece,with I know 
not how many more, is lost, because some cor- 
ner or seam in my plaguy pocket is left open.’ 

‘Are you sure ?’ said Mrs. Slackwater, 

‘Sure ? yes, that I am! it’s gone! totally gone” 
My wife dismissed her pramise, and then, in her 
quiet way, asked me to change my pantaloons 
before I went out; and, to bar, all argument, 
laid another pair on my knees. 

That evening, allow me to remark, gentlemen 
of the species ‘husband,’ I was very loth to go 
home to tea. I had half a mind to bore some 
bachelor friend. And when hunger and habit, 
in their unassuming manner, one on each side, 
walked me up to my own door, the touch of the 
brass knob made my blood run cold. But do not 
think Mrs. Slackwater is a Tartar, my good 
friends, because [ thus shrunk from home, The 
fact was that I had, while abroad, called to my 








mind the fate of her 25 cent piece, which I had 
invested, as larger amounts are often i 
in smoke—that is to say, cigars ; 
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to think of her comments on my pantaloons’ 
pockets. 
These things went on for some months; we 
were poor to begin with; and grew poorer, or at 
any rate, no richer, fast. Times grew worse 
and worse ; my pockets leaked worse and worse ; 
even my pocket book was no longer to be trust- 
ed; the rags slipped from it in a manner most 
incredible to relate: as the Irish song says, 


“snd such was the fate of poor Paddy O’Moore, 
his purse had the more rents, as he had the fewer.’ 


At length one day my wife came in with a 
subscription paper for the Orphan’s Asylum. I 
looked at it, and sighed, and handed it back to 
her. 

‘Ned Bowen,’ said she, ‘has put down $10” 

‘The more shame for him,’ said I, ‘ he can’t 
afford it ; he can but just scrape along, any how, 
and in these times it is’nt right for him to do it,’ 
My wife smiled in her sad way, and took the 
paper back to him that brought it. 

The next evening ske asked me if I would go 
with her and see the Bowens, and as I had no 
objection, we started. 


I knew that Ned Bowen did a small business / 


that would give about $600 a year,and I thought 
that it would be worth while to see what that 
sum would do in the way of house keeping. We 
were admitted by Ned, and welcomed by Ned’s 
wife, a very neat little body, of whom Mrs. 
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some rain, a sudden and extensive vacuum be- 
ing caused, the quantity of calorie extracted 
was so large as to cause the rest of the drops to 
freeze into ice-balls as they formed. This prin- 
ciple, he said, had heen strangely overlooked, 
although, since the days of Sir John Leslie, eve- 
ry person was familiar with experiments on a 
small scale illustrative of it. He also said that 
the interesting mine of Chemnitz, in Hungary, 
afforded an experimental exhibition of the for- 
mation of hail on a magnificent scale. In that 
mine the drainage of water is raised by an en. 
gine, in which common air is violently com- 
pressed in a large cast-iron vessel. While the 
air is in a state of high compression, a workman 
desires a visiter to hold his hat before a cock 
which he turns; the compressed air, as it rush. 
es out aver the surface of the water within, brings 
out some with it, which is frozen into ice-balls 
by the cold generated by the air as it expands; 
and these shoot through the hat, to the no small 
annoyance of one party, but to the infinite 
amusement of the other. 
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BOTANY. © 


The study of this beautiful science is partic. 
ularly adapted to young females, to whom we 
would recommend it as a source of pleasure 
and amusement. It will be found less difficult 








Slackwater had told me a great deal, as they had 
been schoolmates. All was as nice as wax,and 
yet as substantial as 1ron : comfort was written 
all over the room. The evening passed, some- 
how or other, though we had no refreshment— 
an article which we never have at home, but 
always want when elsewhere—and I returned 
to our own establishment with mingled pleasure 
and chagrin. 

‘What a pity,’ said I to my wife, ‘that Bowen 
don’t keep within his income, 

‘He does,’ she replied. 

‘But how can he on $600,’ was my answer ; 
‘if he gives $10 tothis charity, and $5 to<hat, 
and lives so snug and comfortable, too ? 

‘Shall I tell you ? asked Mrs. Slackwater. 

Certainly, if you can.’. 

‘His wife,’ said my wife, ‘finds it just as easy 
to go without $20 or $30 worth of ribands and 
laces, as to buy them. They have no fruit but 
what they raise and have given them by coun- 
try friends, whom they repay by a thousand lit- 
tle acts of kindness. He uses no beer, which 
is not essential to his health, as it is to yours; 
and then he buys no cigars, or ice cream, or ap- 
ples at 100 per cent on market price, or oranges 
at 12 cents a piece, or candy, or new novels, or 
rare works, that are still more rarely used ; in 
short, my dear Mr. Slackwater, he has no hole 
in his pockets !” 

It was the first word of suspicign my wife had 
uttered on the subject; and it cut me to the 
quick. Cut me! I should rather say it sewed 
me up, and my pockets too; they have never 
been in holes since that evening. P. 








a; FORMATION OF HAIL. 


Professor Stevelley, at the fourth meeting of 
the British Association, read a paper on mcteor- 
ological phenomena, in which he attempted to 
account for the formation of hail, by supposing 





hat it must be formed when, after the fall of 
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than may at first be apprehended, and the enjoy- 
ment experienced in its progress will be such, 
that difficulties, much greater than thuse which 
really present themselves, would be’no barrier 
to the attainment of the science. The nomen- 
clature, which appears at first so repulsive, soon 
loses its terrors, and becomes familiar, and the 
pleasures which result from the application of 
principles, the exercise which the science re- 
quires, and the perpetual contemplation of the 
variegated and splendid colorings of nature, op- 
erate as a species of attraction so irresistible, 
that the student can neither resist or control it. 
No object can be more delightful than to behold 
a lovely woman indulging a passion for that 
which is in itself so beautiful and innocent, or 
than to see her 


‘Looking through nature, up to nature’s God,’ 


What higher source of gratification can there 
be than to stroll amidst the groves, or wander 
over mountain heights, and enjey the magnifi- 
cent scenery of nature, and inhale the breeze 
teeming with fragrance and redolent with swects, 
while you are in pursuit of a richer banquet, a 
more delightful spectacle, the fair and exquisite 
gifts of Flora— . 


‘ach beauteous flower, 
Iris all hues, roses and jessamine.’ 








THE MECHANIC. 


If there is any man in society upon whom 
we look with esteem and admiration, it is the 
honest and industrious mechanic, who by his 
own unaided exertion has established for himself 
a respectable station in society ; who, commen- 
cing in poverty, by his skill and assiduity, sur- 
mounts every obstacle,overcomes every prejudice 
and succeeds in establishing for himself a rep 
tation, whose value is enhanced for those who 
come afterhim. Such a man we prize as the 
noblest work of which human nature is capable, 
the highest production she can boast. And let it 





ever be borne in mind by the young mechanic 








designing men, in the following way: 





just entering on the stage of active life, let it 
ever live at the foundation, and be the moving 
spring of all his efforts, that this situation he 
must strive to attain. It can be attained by all. 
Untiring industry, and a virtuous ambition 
never fail of their reward. They never yet were 
exerted in vain, and never will be, while hones- 
ty and justice are left in the human heat. 








SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Of the 56 signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it is stated that nine were born in Mas- 
sachusetts ; eight in Virginia ; five in Maryland ; 
four in Connecticut ; four in New Jersey; four 
in Pennsylvania ; four in South Carolina ; three 
in New York; three in Delaware ; two in Rhode 
Island; one in Maine; three in Ireland; twoin 
England; two in Scotland; and one in Wales. 
Twenty-one ‘were attorneys; ten merchants ; 
four physicians ; three farmers ; one clergyman; 
one printer; sixteen were men of fortine.— 
Eight were graduates of Harvard College ; four 
of Yale; three of New Jersey ; two of Phila- 
delphia ; two -of William and Mary’s, three of 
Cambridge, England ; two of Edinburgh ; and 
one of St. Omers. At the“time of their deaths 
five were over ninety ycars of age; seven be- 
tween eighty and ninety ; eleven between seven- 
ty and eighty ; twelve between‘sixty and seven- 
ty ; eleven between fifty and sixty; seven be- 
tween forty and fifty; one diced at the age of 
twenty-seven, and the age of two uncertain. 
At the time of signing the declaration the aver. 
age age of the members was forty-four years. 
They lived to the average age of more than six- 
ty-five years and ten months. The youngest mem. 
ber was Edward Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
who was in his twenty-seventh year. He lived 
to the age of fifty-one, The next youngest 
member was Thomas Lynch, of the same state, 
who was also in his twenty-seventh year, He 
was cast away at sea in the fall of 1776. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was the oldest member. He 
was in his seventy-first year when he signed the 
Declaration. He died in 1790, and survived six- 
teen of his younger brethren. Stephen Hop. 
kins, of Rhode Island, the next oldest member, 
was born in 1707, and died in 1785. Charles 
Carroll attained the greatest age, dying in his 
ninety-sixth year. William Ellery, of Rhode 
Island, died in his ninety-first year. 
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FLATTERY. 


{American. 3 








Sensible women have often been the dupes of 
They 
have taken an opportunity of praising them to 
their own confidante, but with a solemn injune- 
tion to secrecy. ‘The confidante, however, as 
they know, will infallibly inform her principal, 
the first moment she seeseher; and this is a 
mode of flattery which always succecds. Even 
those females who nauseate flattery in any other 
shape, will not reject it in this; just as we can 
bear the light of the sun when reflected by the 
moon. 








IGNORANCE. 
A wise thinker has said that the reason why 
many people know comparatively nothing is, 
that they can never bear tobe told any thing. 











Hard-heartedness and pride are inseparable. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF THE WorRLD.—The great fault 
of mankind in making an estimate of worldly happiness, 
lies in their taking too circumscribed views of society, 
We are too apt to judge of the whole human family 
from our own knowledge of those with whose disposi- 
tions, tastes and habits we are familiar; and just in 
the ratio that they are honest, frank, knavish or con- 
ceited, so judge we of the world, and either place too 
strongly our affections upon it, and trust men too far 
for our own safety, or are constantly doling out jere- 
miads, and mistrusting our dearest friends of sinister 
designs, 

It has been well observed, that Chesterfield saw in 
mankind a picture of his own,frivolous heart ; and Wal- 
pole, when he said that every man had a price for his 
honesty, judged his fellows: by the corrupt standard of 
the English court in his time. A bachelor of London 
has made the following statistical estimate concerning 
that city, and calls it a triumphant argument in favor of 
celibacy. 

‘Wives eloped from their husbands, 1362; husbands 
eloped from their wives, 2361; married pairs in a state 
of separation, 4120; married pairs in open war under 
the same roof, 180,020; married pairs in a state of in- 
ward hatred, concealed from the «orld, 163,302; mar- 
ried pairs in a state of coolness and indifference, 510,- 
182; married pairs reported happy by the world, 1,102; 
married pairs absolutely and entirely happy, 9.’ 

Allowing this statement to.be true (which we doubt) 
what does it prove? Why, that the people of London 
know far less of the true secret of connubial happiness, 
than almost every other portion of the human family. 
Place these same beings, with their tastes, habits and 
pursuits, in any other situation, we care not what, and 
every soul of them would wish toelope, separate, make 
open war, conceal secret hate, and exhibit coolness, 
from or concerning something, Matrimony is like 
religion; it is often cast into disrepute by those who 
abuse it, while, like the latter, if received and cherished 
with a proper spirit, would people the earth with angels, 
and make it 








‘A paradise helow.’ 








Pronxunciation.—Doct, Johnson justly observes 
that “there is no definite standard for the pronuncia- 
tion of words in the English language.” This remark 
of the learned lexicographer is strictly true, and custom 
alone fixes the standard, Take for example the word 
pharmacy, analyze it, and see how well we may judge 
who pronounce it rightly! The letters ph may be pro- 
nounced separately or together: together they have 
the sound of vas in Stephen, or of f as in sphere ; sep- 
arated from the A, p has two sounds as in play, cup- 
6oard—thus we have pharmacy, varmacy, parmacy, 
barmacy, four varieties, Next a has eight sounds, as 
in name, hall, hat what, said, recital, tillage, father, quay, 
and each of the four sounds takes eight new varieties : 
the first, phaer-macy, phowr-macy, phor-macy, pher- 
macy, phur-macy, phir-macy, pheer-macy ; the second, 
vaer-mac y, vawr-macy, §c,, eight varieties, and in like 
manner the third and fourth, making thirty-two different 
ways of pronouncing the first three letters, Next, r 
h as two sounds as in rope, for, and each of these afore- 
said words admit of two variations, which make sixty- 
four. Then m has two sounds, as in man, accompt, and 
each of the aforesaid 64 words admits of two varia. 
tions more, making 128. A has 8 sounds as before 
stated, and each of the aforesaid 128 sounds admits of 
8 more variations, making 1024, C has @ sounds, as 
in suffice, cider, ocean, cat, such ; and each of the afore- 
said 1024 words admits of 5 variations more, which 
makes 5120. Finally y has three sounds, as in your, | 

yrant, liberty, and each of the 5120 words admits of 3 | 
more variations, making 15360, When, therefore, each | 
of the letters which compose this word and all their 
several sounds have beenlearned, and the pupil at” | 
tempts to apply his knowledge to the pronunciation of | 
the word, he is liable to pronounce it wrong in 15,360 
ways ' 





|| ral way dies—In Russia Baron 








Tne Purvosopnen’s Stone.—During the middle 
ages a‘nqtion extensively prevailed that there existed a 
process by which gross metals might be transmuted or 
converted into gold and silver, This notion gave rise 
to the pretended science of alchymy, and enthusiasts 
and imposters were found in many places, secretly 
engaged in occult retreats, in either practising the 
use of the pretended philosopher’s stone, or assiduous- 
ly endeavoring to discover this secret principle. 

About the commencement of the fourteenth century, 
a belief in this art was prevalent in every part of Eu- 
rope, and among the records of Edward IIT, (1329) 
of England, is a proclamation for the arrest of two 
men who made silver; alleging in the proclamation that 
they would not only be useful to government, but by 
being allowed to manufacture it on their own account, 
would depreciate the currency, 

There were som? who spent their whole lives in 
search of the philosopher’s stone, It is related of 
Penotus,an alchymist of Switzerland, who died ina 
hospital at the age of ninety-eight, that he spent his 
whole life in the search, and was reduced from affluence 
to bezgary. He came to his senses before he died, 
and declared that ‘if heftad a mortal enemy that he 
durst not encounter openly, he would advise him, above 
all things, to give himself up to the study and practice 
of alchymy,’ 

There are thousands in our country at the present 
day who possess the secret principle, and thousands 
who-are vainly endeavoring to discover it, Every 
man may possess it if he will, [t is the simple com- 
pound of iInDUSTRY and FRUGALITY. 








Junius.—The identity of the author of those admi- 
rable political papers, ‘the letters of Junius,’ has been 
amatter of much investigation and dispute, To John 
Horne Tooke has been attributed the paternity, by a 
large portion of the English people, yet the name of the 
real author is yet unknown, although 70 years have 
elapsed since the letters appeared. At arécent book 
auction in London, the auctioneer made a statement 
which, if true, casts considerable light upon the subject, 
The sale was that of the library of the late Sir Philip 
Francis, Many copies of Junius were produced, hav- 
ing MSS. corrections of the text in the hand-writing of 
Sir Philip, A quotation from Blackstone in Junius is 
marked in a copy of Blackstone, which belonged to 
Sir Philip. According to some autograph letters, it 
appears that he was absent from London for some time, 
—that he advised Mr, Woodfall, who published the 
letters of Junius, of his absence, and, in comparing 
dates, it appears that no letters were received from 
Junius bearing dates corresponding with the absence of 
Sir Philip, These several facts combined render it 
quite probable that Sir Pailip Francis is the author of 
the ‘letters of Junius,’ 








Sonas or srrps.—In our last we gave the written 
song of the nightingale, as arranged by a celebrated 
German composer, A poetic correspondent of the 
New-England Farmer gives the following lively version 
of the song of the thrush : 

‘ Cheerily O, cheerily O,—tweedle, tweedle, tweedle ; 

Pretty Prudy, pretty Prudy, pretty Prudy ; 

See, see, see ! little Jo, little Jo, 

issing Judy, kissing Judy, kissing Judy ! 








A friend handed us the following copy of a manu- 
script note, found in a medical work nearly one hundred 
years old, It isin the hand writing of amedical practi- 
tioner, who was owner of the book at the time of its pub- 
lication, We give it verbatim et literatim. 

‘It is supposed from observation that more than one 
third of Mankind die under ye age of two years—that 
an eighth part of mankind die of ye Small Pox & that 
one in 5 or 6 of those who have ye disorder in a natu- 
é imsdale observes he 
has been informed credibly that of those who have ye 
pga a natural way one half die including ye rich 

oor — 
_ In 1721 George 2d consented that 7 condemned crim- 
inals shd be inoculated, & success attending ye experi- 
ment some of our nobility were inoculated & in 1722 
some of ye Royal family followed this example.—In 


three years after 447 people were inoculated in England 


of whom only 9 died. 





._-——= 


Musicat Revirw.—We have received the first 
number of a weekly periodical entitled ‘The Musical 
Review, and Record of Musical Science, Literature 
and Intelligence,’ It is conducted by an Association 
of gentlemen, and published by Frith & Hall New 
York, 

The Review is neatly printed in octavo form, with a 
cover, and is intended asa vehicle of useful information 
in the various departments of music, It will contain 
Essays on Musical Edueation, History of Music, Bi- 
ographical Sketches of eminent composers and perfor- 
mers, Reviews and Critical Notices of new works on 
Music, Register of musical transactions, Anecdotes 
etcetera, Price $3 per annum, We should be hap- 
py to receive subscriptions for the work, 








Messrs. K, & L.—In compliance with the request 
of your correspondent, I send you a solution of his 
enigma in your last. By condensing his analysis, I 
find that it forms the word ‘ PouGHKEEPSIE,’ 








To CorresponpENTs,—The contribution. of E, 
shall appear in our next, 

“ Sianzas,” by ‘‘ J.’ are respectfully declined, They 
possess considerable merit, but the author should pay 
more attention to the rules of poetry. The following 
verse is good; 

** There surely is some guiding power 
Which rightly suffers wrong ; 

Leaves vice to bloom a little hour, 
But virtue late and long.” 





A Goon ReToRT,—Lyne Stephens was wending his 
way, a short time ago, through some narrow passage, 
when he met a pretty, modest girl. 

‘Pray, my dear,’ said he, ‘what do you call this 
passage ? 

‘ Balaam’s passage,’ replied the girl, 

‘ Ah, then,’ continued the puppy, ‘I am like Balaam 
—stopped by an angel.’ 

‘ And I,’ rejoined the girl, as she pushed past him, 
‘am lise the angel—stopped by an ass !’ ‘ 








GraAcE AFTER MEAT.—One day at the table of the 
late Dr. Pearse, (Dean of El ) just as the cloth was 
being removed, the subject of, happened to 
be that of an extraordinary mortality among the law- 
yers, ‘We have lost,’ waidhe a gentleman, ‘not less than 
siz eminent barristers in as many months.’ The . 
who was quite deaf, rose as his friend finished his re- 
marks, and gave the company grace: *For this and 
every other mercy, the Lord’s name be praised!’ The 
effect was irresistible, 





‘Imagine I was a tall chap,’ said Bevis. ‘Don’t 
try,’ responded Sinkum, ‘you'll hurt yourself, for its 


a great stretch of the imagination for a little feller to do 
that,” | 





———————— 
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MARRIED, 


On the 5th inst., by the Rev.Mr. HarlowpMr. Enear 
Bircn, of Amenia, to Miss Mary Rimis, of the town 
of Washington. 

At Brooklyn, L. I , on the 234 April, by the Rev. Mr 
Cutler, Mr. Ricwarp P. Pease, late of this village, to 
Miss Hannan Oris, of the former ree. 

In this village on Monday the 14th inst., by the Rev. 
Then. Wilks, Mr. Tomas W. Jacocks, to Mrs. Laura 

MITH. 





THE KNELL. 








DIED, 


In this village, on the 29h ult., Saran Corvin, for- 
merly of New Liaven, Conn., aged 55 years. 

In this village, on Sunday afternoon Jast, Jostrning, 
infant child of George and Mary Ann Pudacy, aged 8 
months and 19 days. 

In Dover,in this county, on the 6th inst., ARABELLA, 
wife of Elibu Hoag, esq., and formerly of New Mil- 
ford, Conn., aged 49 years. 

In Amenia, on the 26th ult., Miss Ann Pvestery, aged 
about 36 years. ' 

On the 11th inst, at Northeast,Dutchess county, Mrs. 
Amey, wife of the late Nathan Conklin, in the 79th 
year of her age. She died happy, and to the last mo- 
ment manifested the fullest confidenee in the merits of 
the Redeemer. She united with the ehurech at Smith- 
field, (Amenia) in its formation, and has for the space 
of more than fifty years, been a constant attendant 
the means of grace there, when her he w 














mit. She has left a large cirele of fr 
loss. 








THE BOQUETs 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE PALISADES—HUDSON RIVER. 


The Palisades! with rocks columnar set, 
Outstretched for many a league along the shore 
Which looks o’er Hudson’s waters, point their heights 
Sublime unto the heavens—how wild and grand ! 
Tranquil and stern, they meet the traveller’s gaze, 
As on the noble stream he speeds, amid 
The clank of engines and the hiss of steam: 
Wonders on every side ! Upon the deck 
Startling his spirit with the elements’ power, 
And triumph of man’s art; upon the face 
Of nature in the mountain and the cliff, 

The leaping cascade, and the river’s broad 
And ever-moving tide! The Palisades! 
Time-honored, undecayed and beautiful! 

Old Time beheld ye in your early years 

The same as ye are now! Long centuries 
Have altered not your aspect, though the works 
Of man have ptrished in their silent flight, 
And he’s forgtten midst their ruins hoar! _ 
And ye will stand unmarred for ages yet 
When those who marvel at your structure now 
Shall moulder in the grave, and they, perchance, 
Be buried in Oblivion’s noiseless wave! And oh! 
How many who have dwelt upon your form 
With rapture and enthusiasm, have revered 
The Architect who framed your wonders ? 
How many looked through ye up to the Being 
Who laid your firm foundations, and adored 
His mercy and His goodness ? Many such, 

I doubt not; but, alas! the thoughtless crowd 
That journey on this watery thoroughfare— 
How much of love and reverence for God 

Do they possess? How little profited 

By nature’s teachings, and the poetry 

Of landscape loveliness, are they ? I fear 
These monuments of the Almighty’s power 
Will have a voice of condemnation like a peal 
Of living thunder! (silent though they be 
Amid the wilderness of mortal life) 

For all who, heedless of His righteous laws, 
Rush on in schemes of selfishness and pride, 
And never listen to the lessons taught 

In revelation and in nature; when the veil 

Of Time is severed, and Eternity 


Stares on their frighted view! 


Eternal God! 
How beauteons are thy works, how full of praise ! 
Morn after morn reveals thy glories bright, 
Eve after eve declares thy love anew ; 
The earth with all its varied scenery, 
T’he heavens above, sun, moon, and twinkling stars, 
Man, beast, and bird, and every living thing 
Proclaim Thy power, beneficence, and grace; 
And all the boundless universe unites 
In one unending anthem to thy praise : 
‘Honor, glory, majesty be unto Him 
Who sitteth on the throne, forever more!’ 
DARWIN CANFIELD. 
Pleasant Valley, May, 1838. 
SETS ED 


The follew!ng lines, first publishea in the Baltimore Re- 
publican some years ago, were written by Mr. P. Wiunt1aM- 
£0N, the inventorof the patent sofa-bedstead, corn saddle,&e. 
We here see the poet and skilful mechanic in the same 


person. 
The Blue Bird and Songsters of Spring. 
Welcome, sweet bird, whose cheering notes shall bring 
The first ‘glad tidings’ of approaching spring ; 
Welcome to this, thy long deserted home, 
From whence rude winter forced thee far to roam, 
Thy absence left the vernal woods in gloom— 
At thy return, the hills and vallies bloom : 
Thy pensive notes, ere twilight spring shall dawn, 
Break on the ear sweet as the distant horn: 
Thou com’st again, the lonely grove to cheer, 
And in thy train the warbling choir appear— 
Their presence make the verdant fields look gay 
Ere yet bright Phoebus tinge the flowers of May. 
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Returning spring, the swallow* brings apace 
And the house martin, both of kindred race ; 
But where they rest, or to what clime they go 
Is more, perhaps, than mortal ken can know, 
The robin red breast skipping o’er the lawn 
With note enraptured hails the rising morn, 

And at the evening sun’s departing beam 
Repeats new homage in his closing theme. 
Then comes the mock-bird, noblest of the throng— 
Columbia’s native bird and prince of song! f 
Melodious bird! mimic of all that sing! 

So merrily chanting spré@ad’st thy silvery wing, 
And o’er the smiling landscape tireless play, 
From morn till night pour thy enchanting lay ; 
The whining cat-bird comes with sportive glee, 
Who in his song is but a clown to thee. 

The crow’s fierce note shall echo loud and shrill, 
And every night the restless whip-poor-will ; 


.The social wren, (your house its place of rest) 


Aad in the porch or window builds its nest) 
Whose merry song is heard at dawning light, 
And every ear shall greet it with delight ; 
The sparrow lone, unnoticed ne’er shall fall, 
For He who made thee is the God of all. 
Thy feeble voice as soon His ear shall meet 
As seraphs bright who worship at his feet, 
Haste, then, all songsters ofthe feathered throng, 
To you these animating strains belong ; 
Creation haste, let one glad chorus ring, 
From earth to heaven the jubilee of spring. 





*The place to which the swallow and martin migrate, is 
unknown even to naturalists. ; 
t Turdus Polyglotus of America, falsely called English 
mocking-bird. 
SRE: Soe 


From the Knickerbocker. 

MARKS OF TIME. 
An Infant boy was playing among flowers; 
Old time, that unbribed registrer of hours, 
Came hobbling on, but smoothed his wrinkled face 
To mark the aruess joy and blooming grace 
Of the young cherub, on whose cheek so fair 
Time smiled, and pressed a rosy dimple there, 


Next Boyhood followed, with his shout of glee, 
Elastic siep, and spirit wild and free 

As the young fawn, that scales the mountain height, 
Or new-fledged eagict in his sunward flight ; 

Time cast a glance upon the careless boy, 

Who frolick’d onward with a bound of joy ! 


Then Youth came forward ; his bright glancing eye 
Seemed a reflection of the cloudless sky! 

The dawn of passion, in its purest glow, 
Crimsoned his cheek, and beamed upon his brow, 
Giving expression to his blooming face, 

And to his fragile form a manly grace ; 

His voice was harmony, his speech was truth; 
Time lightly laid his hand upon the youth. 


Manhood next followed, in the sunny prime 

Of life’s meridian bloom; all the sublime 

And beautiful of nature met his view, 
Brightened by hope, whose radiant pencil drew 
The rich perspective of a scene as fair, 

Asthat which smiled on Eden’s hapless pair ; 
Love, fame, and glory, with alternate sway, 
Thrilled his warm heart, and with electric ray 
Illumed his eye, yet still a shade of care, 

Like a light cloud that floats in summer air, 
Would shed at times a transitory gloom, 

But shadowed not one grace of manly bloom; 
Time sighed, as on his polished brow he wrought 
The first impressive line of care and thought. 


' Man in his proud maturity came next ; 
A bold review of !ife, from the broad text 
Of nature’s ample volume! He had scanned 
Her varied page, and a high course had planned ; 
The loss of friends, disease, and mental toil 
Had blanched his check, and dimmed his ardent eye, 
But spared his noble spirit’s energy! 
God’s proudest stamp of intellectual grace 
Still shone unclouded on his care-worn face ! 
On his high brow still sate the firm resolve 


-Of judgment deep, whose issue might mvolve 

A nation’s fate. Yet thoughts of milder glow 
Would oft, like sunbeams o’er a mound of snow, 
Upon his cheek their genial influence cast, 
While musing o’er the bright or shadowy past ; 
Time, as he marked his noblest victim, shed 
The frost of years upon his honor’d head. 


Last came, with trembling limbs and bending form, 
Like the old oak scathed by the wintry storm, 
Man, in the last frail stage of human life ; 
Reason’s proud triumph, passion’s wild control, 
No more dispute their mastery o’er his soul! 
As rest the billows on the sea-beat shore, 
The war of rivalry is heard no more ; ? 
Faith’s steady light alone illumes his eye, Rs 
For time is pointing to eternity ! F 
CATHARINE C, WARE. 
GEL EPPO 
From the samo. 
COMPLAINT OF THE VIOLETS. 
By the silent foot of the shadowy hill, 
We slept m our green retreats, 
And the April showers were wont to fill 
Our hearts with sweets, 


And though we lay in a lowly bower, 


Yet all things loved us well, 3 
And the waking bee left its fairest flower, . 

With us to dwell, f 
But the warm May came in his pride to woo ¥ 

The wealth of our virgin store, ; 


And our hearts just felt his breath, and knew 
Their sweets no more! t 


And the summer reigns on the quiet spot 
Where we dwell; and its suns and showers 

Brings balm to our sister's hearts, but not, 
Oh, not to ours! E, L. BULWER. 

aed 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

We parted in silence, we parted by mght 
On the banks of that lonely river, 

Where the fragrant limes their boughs unite, 
We met—and we parted forever, 

The night-bird sang, and the stars above 
Told many. a touching story, 

Of friends long past to the kingdom of love, 
Where the soul wears its mantle of glory. 


We parted in silence—our cheeks were wet 
With the tears that were past controlling ; 
We vowed we would never—no, never forget,— 

And those vows at the time were consoling ; 
But the lips that echoed the vow of mine 

Are cold as that lovely river ; 
And that eye, the beautiful spirit’s shrine, 

Has shrouded its fires forever, 


And now on the midnight sky I look, 
And my heart grows full to weeping ; 
Each séar is to me, as a sealed book, 
Some tale of that loved one’s keeping. 
We parted in silence—we parted in tears, 
On the banks of that lovely river ; 
But the colors and bloom of those by-gone years, 
Shall hang round its waters forever. 
MRS, CRAWFORD. 
DS) 
A Cure for Love. 
The one end of a rope fastened over a beam, 
And make a slip-knot at the other extreme; 
Then just urderneath let a joint stool be set, * 
On which let the lever most manfully get, 
Then over his head let the snicket be got, 
And under one ear well arranged be the knot ; 
The joint stool kicked down, let him take a fair swing, 
And leave all the rest of the cure to the string. 3 
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